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VIEW OF RICHMOND, VA. 


This is the capital and principal town of 
the State, the capital of Henrico county, 
mia port of entry, standing at the foot 
ofthe lower falls on James river, stand- 
ig 117 miles from Washington, 342 
fom New York, 557 from Boston, 520 
fom Cincinnati, 423 from Charleston, 62 
fom Fredericksburg, 106 from Norfolk, 
146 from Winchester, and 23 from Pe- 
tersburg. 
The spot on which this large and fine 
tity stands was first visited by white men 
in 1609, when “* Master West”’ penetrated 
to the falls in search of provisions for the 
young colony at Jamestown, but found 
wthing edible except acorns. He howev- 
began a settlement near the place the 
ume year, with one hundred and twenty 
men, Smith attempted a settlement at 
“Nonsuch,”” but failed. Fort Charles 
Waserected at the Falls in 1644-5; and 
1646 the assembly offered extraordina- 
inducements to encourage a settlement 
m the south side of the river, ‘opposite 
the fort. 
Richmond was founded in 1742, and 
made the capital of the State in 1780, 
tte Which it has been steadily increas- 
4. The population in 1800 was 5,737 ; 
11810, 9,785; in 1820, 12,067; in 1830, 
6060; in 1840, 20,153. The city is 
Ktuated at the head of tide water, and 
‘els drawing ten feet of water can come 
? to within one mile of the centre of the 
,and those drawing fifteen feet to with- 
three miles. A canal with locks, ex- 
“is around the falls, (opened in 1794,) 
re which boats navigate the river two 
dred and twenty miles. A canal af- 
S navigation also to Lynchburg, one 
dred and sixteen miles. 
he situation is healthy and pleasant, 
the city has a pleasing appearance 
Mt several points of view, especially that 
Mm which it is represented in the cut. 
*generally well built, and the streets 
“sat right angles. Richmond hill and 
koe hill, rising from the opposite side 
0e creek, vary the surface of the 
‘ind, the town being situated between 
,@nd up both acclivities. The latter 
'*nce affords fine situations for dwel- 
B and is the favorite quarter, contain- 
many handsome houses; while on its 
~ ‘stands the State Capitol, surround- 
7 ® Spacious square of eight acres, en- 
*“dwith an iron fence.—Pic. N. Library. 
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LITTLE ELSIE, 
A Christmas tale by a Country fireside. 


CONCLUDED. 


The lady and her daughter, after watch- 
ing them till they were out of sight, were 
about to go into the house, when the girl 
seizing her mother’s arm, whispered, ‘* Do 
look, dear mamma, at that child’s face, 
how very beautiful it is, and how the poor 
little thing shivers with cold,-her feet are 
fairly bleeding.” The mother turned, and 
looking at Elsie, said: ‘* Yes, it is a very 
sweet face, bring her in, Mary, and let us 
see if we cannot do something towards 
providing her with warmer clothing, she’ 
seems half frozen to the pavement.” 

Mary called Elsie to her; she obeyed in 
wondering silence, but when the young 
lady told her to come in and warm herself, 
though the rich blood mantled in her 
cheek with delight at being spoken to by 
one of the inmates of the house she had 
been watching with such intense interest, 
and though she felt the pale lady’s dark 
eyes fixed upon her face with so much 
kindness and benevolence, impressed on 
every feature, still great as the temptation 
was, she resisted every entreaty when she 
thought of her grandmother, stretched on 
her bed, unable to move without assistance 
and watching anxiously for the return of 
her little messenger, came across her mind, 
and therefore, though she looked with 
wishful eyes, first at the warm blazing fire, 
and then into the kind faces of her ques- 
tioners, she resisted every entreaty and 
determined to obey her grandmother to 
the letter. With this resolution she said : 

“No, ladies, you are very kind to me, 
but my grandmother is sick, and waiting 
for the money I am to carry back, for this 
work,” she said, pointing to the bundle 
she held in her benumbed hands, “ before 
she can buy any anything to make her 
better, and I have already been much 
longer than I usually am.” 

‘* Where is your mother ?”” was the next 
question the lady asked. 

“I never had any !” Elsie replied. 

“ Never had any! you are mistaken my 
child, you have forgotten her.” 

“No, I never had any beside grand- 
mother; she is my mother,” stoutly re- 
plied little Elsie. 
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‘** What is your name, my dear, an 
how long have you been with you 
grandmother,” the lady asked, with 
a flush of hope on her face. 

“My name is Elsie Goodwin, 
ma’am, and] have never been with 
@ any one else all my life,” she added 
with a look of innocent surprise. 

“Did your grandmother tell you 
so,” she asked eagerly. 
tye Yes, ma'am,” said Elsie. >» 

: The lady’s face was again as pale 
as before, and she gave a deep sigh, 
while the young girl, taking her by 

the hand, said: 

**Come, dear mother, do not keep 

the poor child standing here in the 
cold, but let her hurry on to the place 
to which she was sent, and when she 
returns we will accompany her to her 
grandmother's and see if we cannot do 
_ something towards making them hap- 
py on Christmas-day, as well as our- 
selves; go now,” she said, turning to 
Elsie, “do as your grandmother bid 
you, and when you return, we will go 
with you and see her.” 
“Oh thank you, thank you,” replied 
the delighted child, “* grandmother will be 
so glad to see such kind ladies as you 
are "dnd with’ 'a hurried good bye, she 
ran ran quickly down the street, anxious 
to get back, to'finish her task, and again 
to look into the sweet face of the lady who 
had spoken so kindly to her, She soon 
arrived at hcr place of destination ; depos- 
ited her work, received in exchange the 
small sum of money that was to supply all 
the wants of her grandmother and herself, 
and retraced her steps as quickly.as pos- 
sible. She sprang up to the door and tim- 
idly rang the bell. It was opened by a 
liveried footman, who to her question of 
‘“‘can Isee the two ladies?’ asked in an 
eager voice, and with a bright smile dim- 
pling her mouth, returned the answer in 
a gruff tone of “No, we never likes to 
have beggars prowling about here!” and 
was about to shut the door in the child’s 
frow sévréwful face, when Mrs. Beaumont 
appeared, who, after censuring the man 
for his harshness, took Elsie by the hand, 
led her into the drawing room, and seated 
her close to the warm fire; she then left 
her, with the tears, stiff trembling on ‘her 
long-eyelashes, from the rebuff she had 
reece om the footman, while she put 
on her walking dress. 

Elsie’s tears were soon dried, and as 
she felt the genial warmth of the fire, and 
looked around her, she could scarcely be- 
lieve that she was actually within the very 
room at which she had been gazing so 
wistfully the evening before. 

In one corner, stood a large centre ta- 
ble, loaded with all the beautiful things 
that Kriss Kringle had deposited in the 
children’s stockings, as he stopped at the 
house for a few moments, flying down the 
chimney; afd up again, so soon as he had 
left this plentiful supply. * 

i time to meditate on the 

riss Kringle guilty 

ith as many, and 
he saw displayed 
ofusion, Mrs. Beau- 
mont made her appearance, ready equipp- 
ed for the walk, and holding in her hand 
a little cloak, which she threw over the 
child’s shoulders, while her daughter, tak- 
ing off the ragged little shoes, replaced 
them by a pair of whole ones, which, 
though they were not so exact a fit as they 
might have been, Elsie was only too glad 
to get ona pair in which she could walk, 









ing in contact with the cold pavement. 

Mrs. Beaumont then took off the old 
sun bonnet, and as Elsie’s brown ringlets. 
fell over her face in beautiful profusion, 
the daughter gave an exclamation of sur- 
prise and delight as she said: 

**Oh mamma! how much she looks like 
that picture of you, taken when you were 
a child.” 

“It is a most striking likeness, Mary,” 
said the mother, as she pushed back the 
hair from Elsie’s white forhead, and gazed. 
intently into her face, ‘* but this is foolish,” 
she added, after a pause, passing her hand 
across her brow, as if to chase some pain- 
ful remembrance from her mind, ‘‘ come,, 
let us go and see this grandmother, she 
must be a person above-the run of common. 
people, to have so sweet a child for a 
granddaughter.” 

Elsie jumped up, anxious to, conduct 

them to her grandmather, and.also to show 

her the nice comfoxtable set-out she had 

in place of the scanty garments she had 

started with. 

They followed, this. little guide through 

many obscure by-streets which she seemed 

to thread with as much ease as she would 

a clear road, till they arrived at the alley 

in which littte Elsie and_ her grand-mother 

lived." She. entered a house, and ran up 
one or two flights of broken down staixs,. 
(only looking back occasionally to sea iff 
they still fgllowed her) and then stoppadiat 
a door, gently turned the latch, and walk- 
ed into the room, closely followed by the: 
two ladies. 

‘* My dearest child, where have you beeng 
what on earth has detained you so long ; 
you made your old grandmother quite un- 
easy about you,” were the fixst words that 
Mrs. Beaumont and her daughter heard as 
they stood on the threshheld, waiting till 
Elsie should tell her of their presence. 

“Dear grandmother, these ladies will 
tell you what kept me s@long,” said BJkie, 
pointing to where: they stood. 

Mrs. Beaumont andi lier daughier then 
came forward, and saying that they. were 
attracted by ‘her sweet little grandchild, 
and by the remarkahle resemblance she 
bore to some memi¥ers ef their own-fami- 
ly, had in questioning her, found that her 
grandmother was sick, and had come with 
the intention of dajng everything to help 
her that was in thair powen. 

The old woman was.in a penfect state of 
excitement, she raade hundreds. of apolo- 
gies for not rising. when. they came in from 
the bed on which she was. prostrated by 
weakness and disease, and althongh they- 
told her not to trouble: herself at. all about. 
them, she continued to. fret and worry, and 
called out to Elsie——-“‘ Elsie! Elsie! 
child, come here, dust off the ald‘ chest and. 
draw it out, that the ladies may rest them- 
selves upon it; to think that it sheald- 
come to this, not to. have even a chaix- to 
offer a body,,» God forbid,” she added 
in an under mye ‘s ould reping. so, 
long as I have: tha eonsfort me,’” 
Mrs. Beaumont 


rd thig last. 













xclamation, had heen, 
watching Elsie a herself about, 
the room, makin seem brighter 


as her light figu 
place, arranging t 
wards the old woma! t she might ob- 
tain a better view of ee of Wis appa. 
rently pious creature. “° * | 

She was stretched upon a small pallet, 
in one corner of the room, beneath an un~ 
curtained window, so that the light fell 
full upon her features. At the moment 
that Mrs. Beaumont fooked at her, her 


y furniture) to- 














without having her feet blistered by com- 


eyes were following Elsie as “she moved 
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about with such an expression of burning 
affection, that Mrs. Beaumont was actually 
struck by the face, old and withered as it 
was, so full of piety, benevolence and affec- 
tion did it appear—so even the plainest 
face is attractive when these qualities shine 
through from the heart. When Mrs. Beau- 
mont began to talk of her grandchild, she 
seemed to forget all her aches and pains 
in the pleasure it gave her to hear her 
‘little Elsie”? praised by “ sucha lady.” 
She asked her if Elsie had always been 
with her. 

“Oh yes,” Sarah replied. She did not 
seem to wish to be very communicative 
on the subject, but Mrs. Beaumont still 
prosecuted her inquiries, and began by 
saying, “She is your grandchild I think 
you said.” 

**Oh no, ma’am, she is no relation,” 
the old woman replied, ‘‘ but I love her 
just as much as if she were my own child. 
Here Elsie,” she said, turning to the child, 
‘* take this little bit of money and buy me 
some tea, I think I could drink some to- 
night.” The child obeyed, and in a few 
moments she was out of hearing. ‘“ Now 
ma’am she said,” turning again to Mrs. 
Beaumont, as the light footsteps died away 
in the distance, “I will tell you how I 
came across that child; as you seem to 
take so kind an interest in her, I did not 
like to tell you before her, for I would 
not for worlds that she should know that 
she is any other than my own grandchild. 
She then proceeded to tell her attentive 
auditors how she had found the child, and 
how in crossing the bleak common she 
heard the sobs of an infant, and how, when 
she had found the child with its little limbs 
blue and stiff with cold, and with nothing 
but the blanket wrapped around ‘it, she 
had carried it to her miserable home,”— 
but she said, ‘“‘God has rewarded me for 
all the trouble and expense she brought 
upon me, by the comfort she has been, now 
that she is older.. God knows what will 
become of her when I am gone, for she has 
no one in the wide world beside myself, 
who would take upon themselves the trou- 
ble of protecting her ;” and the tears rolled 
down her furrowed cheeks; she wiped 
them off, and was proceeding in her narra- 
tion when she was struck by the paleness 
of the older of the two ladies; every fea- 
ture was rigid as marble, and her large 
dark eyes were fixed upon the old woman’s 
face, with so much intensity in their gaze, 
that she knew not how to interpret it ; 
but so soon as Sarah stopped, she made a 
motion for her to proceed, and she went on. 
When she related how she had found her 
five Christmasses ago, late at night, with 
the clothes torn hastily off, and how, as 
she lifted the child in her arms, the frag- 
ment of a bracelet fell to the ground, a 
low smothered sob came from the com- 
pressed lips of the mother, and she stretch- 
ed out her hand, saying in a voice husky 
with emotion :— 

**The bracelet! the brrcelet! woman, 
let me see the bracelet !”’ 

Sarah bent over toa little table that was 
standing by the bed-side, and taking from 
the drawer the broken bracelet, handed it 
to her with a wondering look. After ex- 
amining it for a moment, Mrs. Beaumont 
exclaimed : 

“Yes, Mary, it is the same, the very 
same, I clasped_on my child’s arms, that 
night’’—and the mother bowed her head 
on her hands and sobbed aloud. When 
she was composed enough to speak, she 
said, turning to Sarah— 

“You have been the means, good wo- 
man of restoring to me my child, my 
youngest born, who was stolen from me 
five years ago, one Christmas night, by 
her nurse ;”” here sobs again choked her 
utterance; “we have ne been able to 
find any trace of e till this most 
memorable Christ w God has seen 
fit in his all m ess to restore 
her to her hear er.” 

At this mo tep was heard 
bounding up th The mother’s 
eye turned fondly her new found 
child, and as she c to the room with 
her dark ringlet’s fl bout her face, and 
asmile of,pleasure @mrling her beautiful 
lips ; her Mother stretched out her arms 
and said in a voice of the tenderest affec- 
tion— 

“Come to me, my own lost child, it is 
your mother calls you, come.” Elsie 
looked from one to another bewildered— 
and not knowing how to act till Sarah said, 

















“go, my dear, it is your mother.” -At 
that word mor1ER, all the instinctive fond- 
ness, that the smallest children feel, arose 


mother, she wound her arms around her 
neck, and with the words “ mother, dear 
mother !” on her lips, kissed her again and 
again; while the mother with her child 
pressed tight to her heart, lifted her stream- 
ing eyes to Heaven, and said with a trem- 
bling voice, ‘* My-God, I thank Thee for 
this wonderful goodness to thy unworthy 
servant, and I bless ‘Ihy glorious name for 
restoring to me again my long lost child.” 

We will pass over one year, and intro- 
duce the young reader to another Christ- 
mas scene. The party assembled in Mrs. 
Beaumont’s drawing room, is larger and 
gayer than that of the year previous. This 
time little Elsie was not clambering on the 
railings outside, anxious to catch a glimpse 
into the room, for now she was established 
in her own home, as Elsie Beaumont, for 
the mother still retained the name that the 
old woman had given her. 

Again the music swelled forth, and 
again was heard the laughter of the chil- 
dren ringing out in merry peals, but in 
no heart did such deep overflowing joy 
spring forth, and on no lip was the laugh 
prolonged for so long a time as on the “lit- 
tle _Elsie’s.” And the mother—what 
br happiness shone upon her fitce‘as 
she took Elsie by the hand, and led her 
towards a lady, saying, ‘“‘ See, Mrs. Adams 
here is the Christmas gift that I received 
last year from our heavenly Father, who 
watched over her while she was lost to 
me.” 

The good Sarah was not forgotten, for 
she is now comfortably settled in the Beau- 
mont family. Young reader, the moral 
must be clear even to the most childlike 
mind. Have the purest faith and most 
trusting confidence in God’s wisdom and 
goodness, and they will work as great mir- 
acles perchance in your life, as that which 
is revealed in the simple history of “ Little 
Elsie,” —s, D. w. [ Ep. Recorder. 





Biography. 
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ORIGINAL. 


VICTORIA, 
Present Queen of Great Britain. 
BORN 1819. 

Victoria is the daughter of Edward, Duke 
of Kent, and Victoria Maria Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Victoria 
had the misfortune to lose her father when 
she was eight months of age, ‘* he was an 
-honest, sincere, warm-hearted man, of very 
simple habits, and strongly attached to the 
quiet enjoyments of domestic life.” The 
mother of Victoria is a woman possessing 
a superior mind, and was well calculated 
to oversee the education of her child, the 
future heiress to the throne of England. 
And although she felt on the death of her 
husband (to whom she was devotedly at- 
tached,) that the darkness of midnight had 
settled around her path, yet she determin- 
ed to devote all her energies to prepare 
her child for the distinguished situation 
which she was destined to fill. She did 
not seclude her from the observation of the 
public, but accustomed her to walks and 
rides where she could be seen, and where 
she could see the people over whom she 
was to reign. ‘‘Great attention was paid 
to her physicial culture,” that, with a vig- 
orous constitution, she might be prepared 
to encounter the trials to which all, both 
rich and poor, must necessarily be sub- 
jected. She wes in her early years a frail 
and delicate child, very active in her habits, 
and possessing a joyous temperament and 
an inquiring mind. She was not petted, 
but was early inurred to hard gtudy,. ¢x- 
posed tip fatigue, and habituated to con- 
stant ifdustry. ‘* For the figst five years 

her life, Victoria w ed almost 
sors from 










Germany. 
to her vernacular t& 
ery careful to 
avoid having the vanity of her child excited, 
and whenever in her early years, Victoria 
received particular attention, her mother 
would say, “It is not you, but your future 
office and rank, which are regarded by the 
country, and you must so act as never to 
bring that office and rank into disgrace or 
disrespect.” : 





It is not wonderful that under the gui- 


in little Elsie’s heart, and springing to her | 





; danee of such a judicious mother, Victo | 
ria should have developed a very modest | 
and superior character. And notwith- | 
standing her situation in life, she was art- 
less and unaffected. 

Victoria’s first presentation at court, 
took place upon her attaining her twelfth 
year. ‘* The drawing-room of her majesty 
queen Adelaide, wife of William Fourth, 
was decorated with a degree of splendor 
which dazzled the eyes even of those who 
had ever lived in the midst of the most 
gorgeous of courts. Victoria arrived at the 
palace in state, accompanied by her mother 
and quite aretinue of noble ladies. As 
she stood in the graceful simplicity of child- 
hood by the side of her majesty on the 
throne, she was an object of interest and 
admiration to all who were present. With 
much self-possession, yet with deep in- 
terest, the young princess gazed upon the 
bewildering scene around her, and she has 
often remarked that this scene was the 
one which made the deepest impression 
upon her youthful imagination.” 

The Duchess of Northumberland was 
now appointed governess to Victoria, and 
her education was prosecuted with renew- 
ed zeal. It was thought judicious that 
she should be withdrawn from society, 
and devote the whole of her time to mental 
and physical culture. ‘‘She was thor- 
oughly instructed in the history of her 
country, its laws, its literature, and its 
sciences. She was educated to converse 
gracefully in the English language, to 
write in her own tongue with ease and 
elegance, to become familiar with the works 
of the poets and philosophers who have 
been the brightest ornaments of humanity.” 
Victoria’s education did not stop here ; 
from infancy she had been familiar with 
the German language, she also became 
well acquainted with French, and with 
several other languages of modern Europe. 
She could also read Latin with fluency. 
She was very fond of music, and became 
an accomplished performer upon several 
intruments. Much attention was devoted 
to drawing, and she was taught to sketch 
from nature, and much of her'time is still 
devoted to thig fruitful source of enjoy- 
ment.’ She was accustomed to much ex- 
ercise in the open air, and became a daring 
equestrian. ‘* Her graceful manners, her 
royal airand demeanor, and the unaffect- 
ed simplicity of her dress and habits, at- 
tracted the attention of all who were per- 
mitted to approach her.” Everything was 
done which wisdom and wealth could do, 
to fit her for the high station which she 
was to fill, and she was looked upon with 
love and admiration by the whole nation. 
‘** She was regarded with a sort of chival- 
rous homage. Maidens often strewed 
flowers in her path, while gathering 
thousands greeted her with their acclama- 
tions.” 

Victoria had for a playmate often, at the 
palace of Kensington, her cousin Albert, 
| fgom Germany. 
and a noble hearted boy. They loved 
each other as cousins, and soon far better.” 
That Albert is now her well beloved hus- 
band. (n the 29th of May 1837, Victoria 
was eighteen years of age. ‘The day 
was ushered in with merry peals of con- 
gratulation, and the highest dignitaries of 
the land, and ambassadors and representa- 
tives of foreign courts thronged the saloons 
of Victoria, todo homage to her who was 
to be the future queen of Great Britain.” 
St. James’s palace had never witnessed 
scenes of greater magnificence, and the im- 
pression produced upon the minds of all 
who. were present, was one never to be 
forgotten. These scenes of rejoicing had 
scarcely terminated, when Victoria was 
called again from her retirement to take 
possession of the throne of Great Britain, 
made vacant by the death of her-unele, 
William Fourth, who died on the 20th of 
June, 1837. ‘* We next behold Victoria, 
in the drawing room of the palace of her 
ancestors, the universally recognized queen 
of England. Her youth, her beauty, the 
loveliness of her disposition, made her 
the idol of all hearts,—all yielded her 
willing homage.” The enthusiasm of the 
scene, pen or pencil cannot portray. 

A few days from this time it became ne- 
cessary for the young Queen to prorogue 
the Parliament of her realms, and with a 
throbbing heart she entered her carriage 
to drive to the House of Lords. Her moth- 
er, breathless with anxiety for her child, 
accompanied her, fearful and trembling, lest 








**He was a handsome |. 
































TELL E mee — 
ae 
her courage on such a trying occasion mstan 
should fail her. Silence the most profound ay be] 
pervaded those vast halls, and multitudes was - 
listened to catch the first word which should I said 
fall from the lips of the youthful queen, ms, a 
That silvery voice was heard clearly and 7 ve 
distinctly to utter the speech of prorogation or othe! 
and the self-possession, and grateful mod. ink tl 
esty of Victoria’s appearance upon that themsel 
occasion, attracted universal applause, and they cat 
the scene will not soon be forgotten, shat K 
Soon after this, the coronation attended There 
with great splendor took place, andin a armer | 
few days from that time, Victoria assem- me fatl 
bled her councilors around her, and an- 9 muc 
nounced to them her intention to ally her- ae coul 
selfin marriage to the Prince Albert of the chile 
Saxe-Coburg. The nation approved the |ess. 8010 
match, which soon after took place, and them, a 
this union has been highly promotive of id. L 
the happiness of the illustrious pair. wp to th 
With exemplary fidelity, Victoria dis-  [},{cothi 
charges the duties of a wife and mother. ] sup 
She is a firm and thorough abolitionist, have th 
and, appears to be governed by principle nothing 
in all her actions. She is highly esteem. bat Kat 
ed and beloved by her subjects, and is she wou 
well worthy of the universal and respect- ance of 
ful affections which she receives, for gel- the poc 
dom has any throne been occupied by one week, 8 
more conscientious and meritorious jin bos, sit 
character, than Victoria, Queen of Eng- in the 
land. ESTELLE. would | 
some OF 
fies as 
Benevolence. ee if it 
all her 1 
ORIGINAL. Tadv 
KATE DUNNING. oF 
THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. a ie 
Dame Corbett lived in a very small black widow’ 
house, in the most quiet spot in all the But | 
quiet town of Dunsbon. But somehow or §f tvo day 
other, all the children of the town loved to will tel 
go to and see her; and at six o'clock of §§ also in 
the evening, when she had appointed the woman. 
little party to visit her, her neat parlor friends 
was filled, and the happy faces of the little §f did no 
group spoke more than tongues could, of §f book t 
the great pleasure with which they were ff tthe. 
looking forward to the reading of the story as you, 
which had been promised them. say, 
The lamps were lighted, and the room bright, 
being very still, so still you might have §§ and Gc 
heard a pin fall, Dame Corbett put on her nesses ; 
spectacles, and commenced to read as_ § forsake 
follows :— I pre 
Kate Dunning, the Farmer's daughter. our lanc 
Farmer Dunning’s was the finest farm ff a the 
in all Halloway. His rich fields of com ff “py t 
and wheat were the envy of all his neigh- But 
bors. His potato crop was abundant, his Dunnin 
pumpkins and squashes, made many a 9 * oma 
good housewife long to transport them to which s 
her own pantry. His peaches and straw- honores 
berries brought him the prize at many® her hu 
fair, and his large oxen and strong horses Her 
stood foremost on the list at the castle fj *4 “em 
shows. ~~. 
His pantry yard too, contained all kinds Myl 
of fowl, ducks, guinea hens, golden pheas- Dunnin 
ants, turkeys, and to the delight of all the and dist 
children, peacocks, who strutted about, Many 
proud as Lucifer of their brilliant plumage. but thor 
And he had a fine house too, and a good Dam 
wife in it. The pantry was neat asneat reading 
could be, and the butter would come from after h 
the churn yellow as gold, and the cheese cake, ai 
fresh from the press, made one’s mouth visited 
water. In truth, James Dunning was Dunsbe 
what people call “well to do” in the void of 
world, yet these were not all his riches. = wit 
He had one which he valued more than ff ®t hac 
all, for which, if need be, he would have ff Dunsbc 
parted with his whole farm, and that was, to the p 
a bright, blue eyed merry hearted little § “=== 
daughter, whom he called Kat». He al- 
most worshipped her. When she WS —_ 
but a wee bit of a baby, he would wrap a 
her in a little blanket, and carry her out 
day after day, sing her songs, and buy het 
playthings. As she grew older, she w# On the 
always by his side, whenever he came int? 
the house, and often would take her se” ot 
ing, and sit in the shade of the trees What t 
while he worked in the open field. and for 
At the time our story opens, she Ww crushed 
a fair girl of ten years of age, loved My ane 
all the neighborhood, rich and poor, for she o orig 
was always planning some kind = ere w 
which she might perform for the good of consum 
others. ed, and 
I want to tell my little readers of som glvenes 
of her good deeds, that they may see t the 
what her kindness consisted—and perhap pod 
they may be led to do the same, if cing "Tess, 
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es should permit them, and they 
wt aa yved as sack and prized as highly 
bs WAS Kate Dunning. : 
[said she was, at the time our story 
ns, a girl of ten years ofage. This may 
am very young to be able to do much 
for others. Many children of this age 
sink that they can do nothing but for 
jhemselves. The time has not come, when 
they can benefit others—but we will see 
bat Kate did. i at 

There was a poor family lived near to 
mer Dunning’s, close under the hill. 
the father was dead, and the mother was 
much afflicted with rheumatism, that 
ge could not do much for the support of 
jechildren. ‘The family must suffer, un- 
gs some kind person took compassion on 
jem, and helped her; and many people 
i. Lady after lady could b- seen going 
y to the door, with a nicely filled basket 
gdothing or food. ’ 

] suppose many little children would 
ne thought “ that’s enough ”—“ I have 
nothing to do, she is well taken care of:” 
wut Kate did not think so. Every day 
ge would fill her basket from the abund- 
aceof the pantry, anc carry it over to 
the poor children. One evening every 
week, she would take out her little work- 
ot, sit down and sew, and by this means 
in the course of five or six weeks, she 
wuld have some new garment made for 
sme one of the children, and their happy 
fees as she carried it in and tried it on to 
we if it fitted well, repaid her ten-fold for 
il her labor. ; 

ladvise my little readers to try it and 
ve, If there are any poor families around 
you, do what you can to relieve them. If 
itis but ever so little, it may be like the 
ridow's mite. 

But Kate had another occupation for 
two days in the week after school, and I 
vill tell you what that was. There lived 
iso in the town of Halloway, a very old 
yoman, who was blind. She had many 
fiends too in that good town, but Kate 
did not forget her. She would take a 
bok twice a week, and go down to read 
tothe old lady. ‘*Once I was as young 
awyou, Kate,” the old lady would often 
say, “then I could see, my eyes were 
bright, but age has dimmed them now, 
and God bless you, child, for your kind- 
nesses ; when you are old, you will not be 
forsaken.”” 

I presume ail children, or most all in 
ourland, that are of Kate’s age, can read. 
Can they not follow her example and make 
happy the path of the aged. 

But I must finish my story now. 
Dunning stilllives. She has grown to be 
awoman. She is already reaping that 
which she sowed in her youth. Beloved, 
honored and respected. ‘ The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her.” 
“Her children arise up and call her bles- 
sed”—and ‘her works praise her in the 
gates.”” 

My little reader, may you ever, like Kate’ 
Dunning, be found ready to help the needy 
and distressed, and may it be said of you, 
“Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.” 

Dame Corbett when she had finished 
reading the story, dismissed the children, 
after having treated them all with nice 
take, and cold water, and she found as she 
Visited the sick and poor in the town of 





Kate 








Dunsbon, that her reading had not been 
void of good fruit, for in every house she 
met with some proof that dittle hands and 
feet had not been idle—and the children of 
Dunsbon are now famed for their kindness 
0 the poor. 


——ee 
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ORIGINAL. 
REFLECTIONS 
On the Sickness and Death of a beloved Cousin. 


Dear cousin Lizzie sleeps in Jesus. 
What budding hopes, what bright prospects 
and fond expectations, thus prematurely 
ctushed! A slisht cold, the ‘result of ex- 
Posure toa current of air, was probably 
the origin of L.’s illness. From the first, 
there were indications of that fatal disease, 
Consumption. She at once became alarm- 
ed, and lost no time in seeking the for- 
Siveness and reconciliation of her Maker. 
In the sdcluded chamber, her reflections 
turned upon the past, and with deep dis- 
ttess, she saw the current of her thoughts 


_had been light and joy; that she had been | 


‘ and not one to heaven. 





vain and ambitious, even in her studies, 
which she too eagerly pursued. She saw 
that she had given every thought to earth, 
Her school books 
were exchanged for the Bible, and Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress. She sought, 
and fervently listened to the prayers and 
pious counsels of Christians. At length 


hope began to glimmer in her breast, and | 


she became divested of all unnccessary 
anxicty in regard to the future, and seem- 
ed to be impressed, with a desire to do all 
his strength would permit for her Saviour, 
and she was diligent in urging her young 
associates to attend without delay to the 
call of Jesus. Although she had not reach- 
ed her 16th year, on account of her supe- 
rior attainments, she was an accepted ap- 
plicant for admission to the Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, and during her sickness, she 
told her mother the reason she had pre- 
ferred going to that institution, was because 
so many young ladies there became pious, 
and she had hoped that it might be so 
with her. 

One evening a few weeks before her 
death, she coughed almost incessantly for 
two hours, during which her sufferings 
were extreme. Turning her eyes alter- 
nately upon her parents, who sat on each 
side of her chair, and seeing her mother 
weep, she said in a soothing tone, *‘ you 
will not live long after I am gone, and will, 
it not be a consolation to you, to have a 
a daughter in heaven to welcome you.” 
Another time, when seemingly asleep, she 
opened her eyes, and said to her ever 
watchful parent, ** how true it is, that ‘ Je- 
sus can make a dying bed, feel soft as dow- 
ny pillows are,’ and far softer.” 

A few hours previous to her dissolution, 
she said to her pastor, “give my dying 
love to my dear young friends, -and ad- 
monish them not to lead such a thought- 
less life as I have done, but speedily to 
consecrate themselves to their Redeemer.” 

It seems a very striking proof of her true 
conversion, that she should so calmly and 
willingly resign the hopes and prospects 
of her early youth. Indeed, she seemed 
so well prepared for death, that the tran- 
sition from one world to the other,.ap- 
peared to loose all its gloom, and it be- 
came only a solemn moment, painful to 
the living, joyous to the dying. 

Dear girl! thou hast waited long and 
patiently, for thy glorious release, and at 
length it has come, and thy purified spir- 
it has flown to the Saviour thou hast loved 
on earth. Never more may we behold thy 
glad face, hear thy light footsteps, or thy 
voice. Thy body lieth in the lonely 
grave, and when the flowery spring time 
shall come, the green grass will cover it, 
flowers will bloom upon it, and the sweet 
birds will sing their plaintive dirge over 
it, and frieads will bedew it with silent 
tears. But thy soul yet lives, a bright 
jewel in the Saviour’s coronet, and the 
crown of life eternal rests upon thy sainted 
head. Thou hast exchanged the instru- 
ments of earthly music, for the harps of 
Zion, and the song of the redeemed. 

Surely, we ought not to murmur at our 
loss, knowing it to be a dispensation of an 
ever wise God. Let us learn a lesson to 
be also ready. Mary. 

Williamstown, March 28, 1850. 


SHMorality. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 


A farmer called on the late Earl Fitz- 
william to represent to him that his crop 
of wheat had been seriously injured, in a 
field adjoining a certain wood, where his 
lordship’s hounds had during the winter 
frequently met to hunt. He stated that 
the young wheat had been so cut up and 
destroyed, that in some parts he could 
not hope for any produce. 

“Well, my friend,” said his lordship, 
‘**T am aware that we have frequently met 
in that ficld, and that we have done con- 
siderable injury; and if you can procure 
an estimate of the loss you have sustain- 
ed, I will repay you.” 

The farmer replied, that anticipating 
his lordship’s consideration and kindness, 
he had requested a friend to assist him in 
estimating the damage, and they thought 
that as the cop seemed quite destroyed, 
fifty pounds would not more than repay 
him. The Earl immediately gave him 














‘the money. 


As the harvest however, approached, 
| the wheat grew, and in those parts of the 
_ field which were most trampled, the corn 
| was strongest, and most luxuriant. The 
| farmer went again to his lordship, and be- 
ing introduced, said, 

“I am come, my lord, respecting the 
field of wheat adjoining such a wood.” 

His lordship immediately recollected 
the circumstance. 

“Well, my friend, did not I allow you 
sufficient to remunerate you for your loss >” 

“Yes, my lord, I find that I have sus- 
tained no fess at all, for where the hounds 
had most cutup the land, the crop is the 
most promising, and I have therefore 
brought the fifty pounds back again.” 

“Al!” exclaimed the venerable Earl, 
“this is what I like; this is as it should 
be between man and man.” 

He then entered into conversation with 
the farmer, asking him some questions 
about his family—how many children he 
had, &c. His lordship then went into 
another room, and returning, presented 
the farmer with a cheque for one hundred 
pounds, saying, 

“Take care of this, and when your el- 
dest son is of age, present it to him, and 
tell him the occasion that produced it.” 

We know not which to admire most, the 
honesty of the farmer on the one hand, or on 
the other, the benevolence and wisdom dis- 
played. by- this illustrious man; for whi 
doing a noble act of generosity, he 
was handing down a lesson of integrity 
to another generation.—Anecdotes of the 
Family. 








Cditorial. 
TRIAL FOR. MURDER. 


Last November, the whole population of 
Boston and the surrounding country were 
alarmed by the fact, that Dr. Georce Park- 
MAN, one of our most respectable and wealthy 
citizens, was missing. The whole Police, and 
the friends of his family, were engaged day 
and night, in search for him, or his body—un- 
til some ‘remains of a human body were dis- 
covered in the Medical College in Boston, in 
the rvons of ProressorJoun W. Wesster, 
of Cambridge College. He was arrested as 
the murderer of Dr. Parkman. ‘lhe Trial has 
since been in progress two weeks, and perhaps 
there never was a Trial which excited so deep 
and universal an interest as this. The Jury 
of Inquest, the Grand Jury, the Jury of the Su- 
preme Court, and all the Judges, were unani- 
mous in their decision, from the evidence given, 
that the Professor. was guilty. Sixty-four col- 
umns of one of our largest papers have been 
filled with the particulars of this trial, which 
we have not room to copy. But the youth in 
our Sabbath Schools and elsewhere, should 
have correct information on this subject, as a 
warning against extravagance, dishonesty, anger 
and crime—for these were the steps which led 
to Death. We cancopy only two articles—the 
senteice pronounced by Judge Shaw, anda 
statement of one of the Jury which pronounced 
the Prisoner guilty. The first shows the deep 
solemnity, the impartiality and the decision of 
the Court, and the other, the deep religious 
feeling of responsibility in the Jury. Their 
manner of proceeding is a model for all future 
Juries. Let our young men see in this awful 
case, that the “ ways of transgressors are hard,” 
the “ wages of sin is death.” 


Sentence of DEATH upon 
Prof. Webster. 


The Court Room was crowded at an early hour 
on Monday, to witnses the last act of the Court, 
which was to announce to Professor John White 
Webster, the dreadful penalty of the law for the 
crime of which he stood convicted, namely, the 
murder of Dr. George Parkman, on the 23d of 
November last, at the Medical College. 

The prisoner was brought into the Court Room at 
5 tniettesspast nine, attended by the Jailer, and Offi- 
cer E. J. Jones. His appearance was that of aman 
deeply crushed. He seemed to have lost that elas- 
ticity of gait which is peculiar to him, and a settled 
gloom was fixed, upon his countenance. 

The ype of the full bench, (five 
judges) came in at quarter past nine o’clock. 

The Attorney General, J. H. Clifford, Esq., with 
deep emotion, arose, and after recapitulating tne pro- 
ceedings which had resulted in the conviction of the 
prisoner, moved that the sentence of the law be now 
pronounced upon him. 

The Clerk, by the direction of the Court, inquired 
of the prisoner, if he had anything to say why sen- 
tence of death should not be pronounced. 

Professor Webster arose, bowed, and replied in the 
negative. 

Chief Justice Shaw then addressed the prisoner as 
follows :— 


Joun W. Wesster—In meeting you here for 
the last time, to pronounce that sentence which 




















the law has affixed to the crime of which you 
have been found guilty, it is impossible by any 
language to give utterance to the sense of respon- 
sibility which we feel. The circumstances under 
which we approach this duty are peculiarly pain- 
ful. At all times it is a painful duty to pronounce 
death upon a human being, but when we consider 
the circumstances of your past life, and contrast 
them with your present condition, we are oppress- 
ed with grief and anguish; and nothing but an 
imperative sense of duty, imposed upon us by the 
law, whose officers and ministers we are, could 
sustain us under it in pronouncing such a judg- 
ment. 

Against the crime of wilful murder, of which 
you stand convicted,—a crime at which humanity 
shuddegs,—a crime everywhere, and in all forms 
of society, regarded with the deepest abhorrence, 
and which the law has visited with the severest 
penalties, in these few simple, but solemn and ex- 
pressive words: “ Every person who shall commit 
the crime of murder, shall suffer the penalty of 
death for the same.” 

The manifest object of this law is the protection 
and security of human life, the most important 
object of a just and paternal government. 

It is made the duty of this Court, to declare 
this penalty against any one who shall be found 
guilty, inthe due course and administration of 
justice, of having violated this law. It is one of 
the most solemn acts of judicial power, which 
an earthly tribunal can be called upon to exér- 
cise. It is the high manifestation of the sovereign 
authority of the law, as well in its stern and inflexi- 
ble severity, as in its paternal benignity. It pun- 
ishes the guilty with the severest penalties; that 
the right to the enjoyment of life—the most pre- 
cious right of all—may be more effectually se- 
cured. 

By the record before us it appears that you 
have been indicted for the crime of murder, the 
indictment alleging that, on the 23d of Novem- 
ber last, you made an assault upon Dr. George 
Parkman, and by acts of violence deprived him 
of life, with malice aforethought. This deed is 
alleged to have been done in your apartments in 
the Medical College, in which you were a pro- 
fessor, upon a person of mature age and exten- 
sive connections in this community, and one who 
was a benefactor of that Institution. The intelli- 
gence of such a crime created the deepest sensa- 
tion inthe community. You were in due time 
arraigned before a Court organized for that pur- 
goes; able counsel were appointed for your de- 

ence; every thing that could be urged in your fa- 

vor was brought forward; and a jury, almost of 
— own selection, have brought in‘a verdict of 
guilty. 

To this verdict, I am constrained to say, upon 
a careful revision of the whole proceedings, the 
Court can find no just or legal grounds of excep- 
tion. GUILTY! How much, under the thrillin 
circumstances which cluster around the case, an 
throng our memories in the retrospect, does this 
single word import! The wilful, violent, mali- 
cious destruction of the life of a fellow man—one 
in the midst of life, with bright hopes, warm affec- 
tions, matual attachments—making life a blessing 
to himself and others. 

We allude thus to the injury that has been in- 
flicted, not for the purpose of creating an unne- 
cessary pang in a heart already deeply lacerated; 
but to remind you of the irreparable wrong done 
to the victim of your cruelty—in sheer justice to 
him whose voice is now hushed in death, and 
whose wrongs can be only vindicated by the liv- 
ing action of the law. 

If, therefore, at any moment, you may be dis- 
posed to complain that your punishment is too 
severe, Or any murmuring word seeks utterance 
from your lips—think, oh think, of him who was 
instantly deprived of life by your hand. 

Remember that you are to be cut down, not as 
he was, by unlawful violence, but by the hand of 
retributive justice; and if you have any compunc- 
tious visitings of conscience, you will, perhaps, be 
led to exclaim, in bitter anguish, “ I have sinned 
against my own soul—against heaven—my pun- 
ishment is just—God be merciful to me a sinner!” 

God grant that your example may afford a 
solemn warning to all, especially to the young! 
May it impress deeply upon their minds the salu- 
tary lesson which it is intended to teach—to 
guard against the indulgence of unhallowed and 
vindictive passions; to resist temptation to any 
sordid, wicked purpose—a lesson of warning to 
heed the voice of conscience, and obey the high 
dictates of duty, while they instinctively shrink 
with abhorrence from the first thought of assail- 
ing the life of another. May they learn to reve- 
rence the Divine law, as well as the laws of 
society, which are designed to secure protection 
to its members. 

We forbear, from obvious considerations, add- 
ing such words of advice to you, as we some- 
times deem fit and proper on occasions like this. 
It has commonly been our province, on occasions 
like the present, to address the illiterate and de- 
graded, whose early life has been cast among the 
vicious, who have never been blest with any 
means of moral and religious instruction, and who 
have never received the benefit of cultivated soci- 
ety. It has been our practice, in such cases, to add 
a word of advice, which may be a “ word fitly 
spoken,” and tend to good. 

But, in a case like this, where all these circum 
stances are reversed, no word of ours could be 
more efficacious than what your own reflections 
will suggest. 

But we approach ‘this sad, last duty, of pro- 
nouncing the sentence, which is indeed the voice 
of the law and not¥our own; in giving utterance 
to which, we ean 0 it with feelings of indif- 
ference, as a mere formal act. God forbid that we 
should be prevented from indulging and express- 
ing the irrepressible feelings and interest, and 
compassion, which arise spontaneously in our 
hearts. 

We do most sincerely deplore the distressing 
condition to which crime has brought you; and, 
though we have no present words of consolation 
and hope to offer you in this hour of affliction, yet 
we do earnestly commend you to the mercy of 
our Heavenly Father, with whom is abundance of 
mercy, and from whom we may all hope for par- 
don and peace. 
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And now nothing remains but the solemn duty 
of pronouncing the sentence which the law 
affixes to the crime of murder, of which you 
stand convicted; which sentence is, that you, 
John W. Webster, be removed from this place, 
and detained in close custody, in the prison of 
this county, and from thence tuken, at such time 
as the Executive Government of this Common- 
wealth shall, by their warrant, appoint, to the 

lace of execution. and there be HUNG BY 
THE NECK, UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD! 
And may God, in his infinite goodness, have 
mercy upon your soul ! 

Chief Justice Shaw pronounced the sentence un- 
der the deepest emotion, which, in some parts of it, 
almost choked his utterance. The feeling in the 
Court room was intense. The prisoner sat down, 
leaned forward, resting his head on the railing in 
front of him, and wept.— Traveller. 


The Jury in the Webster Trial. 


To the Editors of the Traveller— Gentlemen : 
Having read in several papers what purported 
to be relation of the scene and events which trans- 
ired inthe Jury Room on the trial of Dr. John 
W. Webster, I have felt desirious (now thatthe 
subject has been brought before the public mind) 
that a plain statement of the more important mat- 
ters connected with the Jury Room should be 
made, as it might prove interesting, if not in- 
structive to the community. The Jury was 
composed of twelve men, from as many different 
branches of the mechanical and mercantile, ‘‘pro- 
fessions ;” they were from four different relig- 
ious denominations, and their ages varied from 
28 to 66 years. They were men whom I should 
designate as possessing good sounc common 
sense—men capable of judging—of discerning— 
of appreciating evidence and estimating its im- 
rtance. The Jurors, after they had become 
Potter acquainted with each other, and as the evi- 
dence began to bear with crushing weight upon 
the prisoner, and the ‘net work of complicated 
circumstances ’’ seemed to encircle him, felt 
strongly the need of ** that wisdom which com- 
eth from above,” to guide and direct their minds 
aright in their most momentous and responsible 
situation. 

{t was then that our worthy Foreman (whom 
we all must highly respect, and whom we shall 
ever remember with pleasure) proposed to the 
Jury that they should have religious services 
every evening. The | ype speon was most cheer- 
fully responded to, and ever after that time, the 
voice of praise and prayer daily ascended, as we 
trust from sincere hearts, to the Throne of Infi- 
nite Wisdom and Mercy. I need not say that 
the burden of every prayer was for wisdom to 
guide and direct unto a right decision, and for 
blessings most rich and precious to descend upon 
the prisoner and his afflicted family. 

I now come to the closing part of this momen- 
tous trial. When the witnesses for the defence 
had given in their testimony, and the counsel for 
the prisoner announced the evidence on their 

art closed, a feeling of pain and anguish must 
fave come over the mind of every juror— 
‘¢ What! can no more be said,—no more be 
done in behalf of the unhappy prisoner! Is that 
the evidence—the only evidence on which we are 
to base our verdict of ‘** Not Guilty!’ 

At that very time, with the light which the 
able charge of the Chief Justice afterwards gave 
us on several points of ‘* the law and the. evi- 
dence,’’ I think I speak the sentiments of nearly 
if not quite all the Jury, when I say, that they 
were as fully prepared for their verdict as they 
were when they retired to the Jury Room, after 
listening to the most able and eloquent pleas of 
the prisoner's senior counsel and the Attorney 
General—so strongly, so fully had the evidence 
pointed to the prisoner asthe guilty man—anp 
TO NO ONE ELSE. After the jury had gone to 
their room—with the various evidences of guilt 
spread out on the table before them, and the door 
locked upon them; shut out as it were entirely 
from the world, with nothing but the eye of the 
Omniscient God upon them—so painful was the 
sense of responsibility, so unwilling were they to 
come to the result which all felt they must come to, 
that 30 to 40 minutes were spent ere any thing 
was done—when at last the voice of the Fore- 
man was heard calling them to order and remind- 
ing them of duty, however painful; and when 
they had all taken their seats around the table— 
then it was that one of the Jurors rose and said, 
‘* Mr. Foreman, before entering upon the further 
consideration and decision of this most important 
matter, { would propose that we seek for Divine 
wisdom and guidance.”” The proposition met 
with a cordial response, and the foreman called 
upon a juror to offer prayer. This was done, 
most teelingly and sincerely. We then proceed- 
ed to the most trying and painful part of our ar- 
duous duty. The various articles which were 
put into the case were examined by the jury, and 
particularly those things which seemed to bear 
most strongly against the prisoner. The final 
decision of the question was resolved into three 
parts : 

First. Are the remains of ashuman body found 
in the Medical College on thegg0th Nov., 1849, 
those of the late Dr. George Parkman ? 

Second. Did Dr. George 
his death by the hands of Dr, 
in the Medical College, on thé 23d Nov., 1849? 

Third. Is Dr. John W. Webster guilty, as 
set forth in the indictment, of tHe wilful murder 
of Dr. George Parkman? 

When the vote on the first question was put, 
twelve hands arose immediately. Some litle 
discussion then took place, when the second 
question was tested—and twelve hands at once 
arose. The third—the most important question 
of all—was next to be tried. Quite a pause en- 












sued. One juror—in his sympathies of kindness 
for the prisoner (who was his personal acquain- 


‘tance or friend) and his afflicted family—shrunk 


from the “ fiery ordeal.’’ ‘*Can’t we stop 
here t—can’t the law be vindicated and justice 
satisfied, if we pause here? Must we take the 
life of the unhappy prisoner?’? Some discus- 
sion ensued—the mind of the juror seemed more 
calm—and he expressed his readiness tu vote on 
the final question, which was then put, and 
twelve hands arose. The die was cast!—and 
John W. Webster was pronounced Guilty of 
murder. 

Thus ended the closing scene in the Jury 
Room. What afterwards transpired in the Court 
Room is already known to the publi¢/ When 
our foreman then pronounced that awful word— 
Guilty! the Jury, as well as the prisoner, trem- 
bled and grew faint. And what a-relief it was 
to us when we were again allowed to‘ go free,” 
and rejoin our families and friends after so long 
and painful a separation; and there was nota 
juror’s heart but would have leaped for joy could 
the prisoner have been justly allowed the same 
unspeakable blessing. 

One or THE Jury. 
[Daily Eve. Traveller. 





The Christian Witness on this sad event re- 
marks : 


“There is one lesson, which we hope, will 
not fail to impress itself upon the minds of all, 
and especially upon those of the young. It is 
very evident that this crime of murder, for 
which Dr. Webster is under the sentence of 
death, is to be traced to indulgence in habits 
of extravagance, He lived beyond his means, 
and consequently, became embarrassed with 


‘debs; but his embarrassments, thoughexsned: 


infly troublesome to him and to his friends, 
did not seem to have the effect to check him 
in his habits of living beyond his means. He 
borrowed money which he was not able to 
pay, and unless he changed his manner of liv- 
ing, he knew very well he never could be able 
to pay. Now aman has no more right to ex- 
pend one dollar beyond his means, unless prov- 
identially obliged to do so, than he has a 
right tocommit highway robbery. . A man who 
habitually lives beyond his income, and bor- 
rows of his friends to make up the deficienc 
caused by the spirit of extravagance, ‘whic 
covets what he is not fully able to have, will be 
led to prevaricate, to falsify, and to do other 
things not less immoral, and finally muy in- 
volve himself and family in ruin, by an act 
which will stain his soul with the guilt of 
blood, and stamp his name with infamy, as long 
as it is remembered among men.” « ; 
 _—_——__—__) 


SHORT STORIES-—NO. VIS 

Met again; well. I now must tell you about 
our ride in the great car, and how far we 
have gone in one week. We move 18 miles 
in one second of time, anda fraction over; 
leaving the fraction, I multiply 18 by 60, and 
I get how far we goin one minute, for you 
know there are 60 seconds in one minute. I 
get 1080 miles that we go in one minute. 
Some cars, it is said, go so fast, as to go one 
mile in a minute; but we go, you see, on our 
great car, which is this earth, which God 
himself made for our use and diversion, we go 
not only one mile in a minute, as the swiftest 
cars go that men have made, but we go over a 
thousand miles in a minute. We will'now 
multiply these miles by 60, the minutes in one 
hour, and we shall see how far we go in an 
houf’ We go in one hour, as the figures tell 
us, 67,800. There are 24 hours in a day, so if 
we multiply 67,800 by 24, we shall see how 
far we goina day. We go 1,655,200 in one 
day. Now we have got the distance we go 
in one day; but there are 7 days in a week; 
we must therefore, multiply the 1,655,200 by 
7, and we shall get the number proposed, that 
is, the number of miles we go in a week, which 
is 11,586,400. You may think we shall come ' 
to some end to our journey by going so fast, 
but we shall not, for you know that there is 
no end to a circle; you can't find any end toa 
gold ring; well, we move in a circle; we go 
around the sun, and it takes us one year to get 
around it, so that in one year we shall come to 
the same place we are now in. There is an 
end, however, to our ride onthis car. But I 
do not know, neither do you, when we-shwli 
be taken off of it, but God knows. He knows 
the very day, and hour, and minute, when we 
shall be sent for. He has not tol nor will 
he tell us, for he means that we should be al- 
ways ready. You know that passengers in a 
stage or car, have all their goods ready in 
their trunk, so as to take them with them when 
they leave the carr. Now our trunk is our 
heart, and this we carry with us, which is the 
temper of our hearts. Our school book tells 
us, you know, that we must keep our hearts 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life. And our teacher tells us, that the good 





man out of the good treasure of the heart, brings 
forth good things. One of our learned school- 
mates tells us what kind of ornaments to put 
on, so asto be in fashion when we leave this 
car; and they are the ornaments cf a meek and 
quiet spirit. Now we are to keep our hearts 
we]l locked up, as we woulda trunk. If you 
should see a man journeying with his trunk 
open, and his goods scattered around, or if he 
had his trunk bolted to the carr, so that he 
could not take it with him, when he left, you 
would think him very foolish; but this is only 
the folly of all who lay up treasure on earth, 
whether men or women, old our young, for they 
cannot take any of it with them. But those 
who keep their treasures all safe in their 
trunks, that is their hearts, they are ready 
whenever they go, to take their treasures with 
them. But I must close for the present, after 
praying to God that he would teach and guide 
you, and make this short address a blessing to 
you. Let us pray. 

O Almighty God, our Saviour and Teacher, 
Thou who hast given these children eyes to 
see, and ears to hear, and hearts to fvel; O 
move on their young and tender hearts by thy 
Holy Spirit, that these few lines may be ren- 
dered useful tothem. Amen. 

Cuitpren’s Frienp. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

ae Fiskdale, Ms. March 24, 1850. 

My Dear Mr. Witiis:—With father to 
guide the pen, I want to-ell you and the little 
readers of the Companion, how the Lord has 
come and taken my loving sister Ellen, and 
removed her far hence to the shades of death, 
and has left father, mother and me, a lone sis- 
ter, to mourn her loss. 

She was sweet company for me from morn- 
ing till night, from night till morning. She 
would sing “ Canaan, bright Canaan,” with me. 
She came and staid about two years with us, 
said a few little words, and is gone; she is 
seen no more among us, her little voice and 
her footsteps are'heard no more in our dwel- 
ling. The sun and moon that shone so beau- 
tiful upon her a few months since, now shine 
upon her little grave. 

But father just read in the Bible, that Jesus 
is coming again by and by, at the resurrection 
of the just, and will bring Ellen with him, and 
will make her more beautiful and more intelli- 
gent than ever before; and if I love Jesus, I 
shall see her in the Heavenly Canaan, 

‘*‘ Where sickness, sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more.” A. J. B. 





Variety. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


Thomas P. Hunt and John Hawkins met late- 
ly, for the first time, at a public meeting in 
Faneuil Hall. As Mr. Hunt took the stand, 
Hawkins stepped out and said:—“ Mr. Presi- 
dent—I have a pledge to fulfil at this moment. 
Some fifteen years ago, while in a state of in- 
toxication in the city of Philadelphia} rambling 
about, I heard the voice of a man speaking in 
the open air, with a crowd around him. I 
pressed through the crowd, and fuund he was 
talking in favor of temperance; when I stag- 
gered up to him, says [—‘ Mr. you’re a—old 
fool. When I became a sober man, I resolved 
the first chance I got, to apologize to him, and 
this is it ; and now, old man,” said he, grasping 
Mr. Hunt’s hand, “ I ask your pardon, for you 
arethe man.” The audience made old Faneuil 
ring again, while they were congratulating one 
another on the change which had taken place. 

a 


HONORABLE SATISFACTION. 


One of the best challenges to the field, to 
fight a duel, that we ever heard of, was made 
by a truly honorable gentleman, the late Wil- 
liam Lincoln, of Worcester, who, after an edi- 
torial controvery with a brother editor, in 
which he came off with flying colors, magnan- 
imously offered to his opponent honorable sat- 
isfaction in the field ; the weapons to be hoes, 
each party to dig one acre of potatoes, and he 
whose work was done best, and in the shortest 
time, to be declared the victor. Should the 
challenge to motal potato digging be accept- 
ed, he would transmit the size of iis hoe by a 
friend, who would arrange the preliminaries 








for the settlement of all difficulties. No bad 
results could arise from such a duel. 
[Boston Journal. 


_—— 
THE DEVIL CHEATED. 


“Father Hull,” now deceased, was a preach- 
er of the old school, S. C. Conference. Pas- 
sing along the highway one evening, in a 
strange, wicked country, he called ata good 
looking house for lodgin Weary and faint, 
he sat down by the fireside. After a while, as 
night began to close in, companies of well- 
dressed gentlemen and ladies flocked into his 
room. One drew out his violin, and commenc- 
ed playing. Away scampered the youngsters, 
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hopping and leaping. It was “a ball!” Here 
sat the stranger looking silently on. At lenoth 
a partner was wonted, and one ventured y 
and asked Mr. Hull if he would take the floor 
“Certainly, madam !” said he rising and walk. 
ing out on the floor as he spoke: “but I have 
long made it a rule never to commence ay 
business till | have asked the direction of th 
Lord, and his blessing upon it. Will you al 
join in prayer with me?” As he spoke these 
words, he fell on his knees and began to pray 
Some kneeled, others stood, all petrified with 
astonishment. In the mean time, being a hc. 
ly, faithful man, and peculiarly powerful jp 
prayer, he seemed to draw the very heaveig 
and earth together. Some groaned, some 
shrieked aloud, and many fell prostrate like 
dead men, on the floor. Truly, the place wis 
sweet and awful on account of the divine pres- 
ence. In short, the dance was turned into a 
religious meeting, from which many dated 
their conviction and conversion, and the com. 
mencement of a powerful revival. “Behold 
what great a matter a little firekindleth!” 
had we more faith and intrepidity, what good 
we might do! How glorious to attack, and 
drive the devil from his own strong holds.—Cy. 
clopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, 


ee 


DISTRESSING ACCIDENT, 


A correspondent at the Upper New York 
Mills, has sent us an account of a very distres- 
sing accident, as a caution to parents and oth- 
ers. ‘he parents of the child referred to are 
interesting French people, who are without 
kindred in this country, but have made man 
friends by their quiet pleasing manners 
though they are quite ignorant of English, 
The child was an only bne. We give the 
statement in the words of our correspondent: 
_ “On Friday afternoon the mother was wask- 
ing, with her little boy, a fine little fellow of 
nearly two years, playing about her, when he 
found a small screw which was used to fasten 
a lock on a bureau draw. His mother took it 
from him two or three times, and the last time 
put it out ofhis reach as she supposed. Soon 
after she went out to hang up her clothes, and 
was ~~ four or five minutes ; returning she 
found the little boy on the floor, heaving, and 
by his looks and actions imploring help. She 
looked for the screw and found it gone. The 
little boy had got it, and putting it in his 
mouth, swallowed it, producing strangulation 
and almost immediate death.”—Utica Gazette, 
March 14th. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 
BIRD'S NESTING. 
Look, look, cruel Harry is climbing the tree! 
A hanging bird’s nest he spies ; 
And now for some fun—* come Billy,” cried he, 
“We'll catch the young bird ere it flies.” 


And watch how he clambers! full surely his 
Is worthy some less wicked play ; [zeal 

I’m sure at the end of the day he will feel 
Much better to let the birds stay. 


The boughs will not break, and Harry is spry 
As a squirrel, for climbing a tree ; 

I certainly wish his skill he would try 
On something that useful would be. 


I think if he’d be as determined to read, 
As he is for the bird’s nest to-day, 
We need have no fear, but what he’ll succeed, 
As well as he does in his play. 
EE. 








ORIGINAL. 
POLITENESS. 


A gentleman passed up the street, 
All dressed in broadcloth fine ; 

A negro happened him to meet, 
Just by the door of mine. 


The black man touched his hat with grace, 
The gentleman he knew; 

The gentleman with smiling face, 
Returned the signal too. 


“ Why, Mr. Brown,” cried little Ned, 
“T ne’er should thought of that ; 

T’would never entered in my head, 
Totouch to him my hat !” 


“ Why then,” surprised, said Mr. Brown, 
“ T’would be the common cry, 
An round about the town, 
as more polite than J.” 


—_—_—_—__——— 


SONNET. 
“T have no home,” a little wanderer said, 
A poor, half-famished, ragged child ; 
“ ] have no father, he is long since dead ; 
Inever knew that mother on me smiled.” 
And then the people all about him sighed,— 
Some asked him when his father, mother died, 
And where that night he meant to lay his head. 
He could not answer. Quickly all but one 
Went on their way—some dropping a few pence 
In his thin hand, thinking their work was done. 
Then silently the one withdrew him thence 
Unto her home, a cellar damp and deep, 
Where ona straw pallet pleasant dreams were 


won. 
She dreamed the child’s mother from Heaven 


came, 
And kissed her in her sleep.—t. [Trav. 








